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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


Dear sin—Some three or four years since, while perusing 


Herodotus, I fellin with his account of a memorable rhyming || 


wight, velept Anton. teing taken with the poetic mania 
about that time, I adopted the name of said minstrel, and 
made my debut in it soon after. Since then another wooer of 
the muses, has been pleased to fall in love with the same appel- 
lative, and make it his alias also. 
hefore the public, each liable to be mistaken for the other, and 


flattered or flogged accordingly. Now, being a respecter of 


equity and good conscience, | am unwilling that my name- | 


sake should be exposed to any critical flagellation by fault or 
misdemeanor of mine, and therefore I yield to him all might 
anil title to said signature. I would not reb him of his fame 
—the dearest, and not unfrequently, the only blessing of which 
a poet is possessed. 1 will be satisfied with the veriest pittance 
of praise, upon which my own merit “hath a lien.’ The 
Mirror isthe only paper for which I write, Proteus. 
It was not beauty’s outward mien, 
That won my heart to thee ; 
For I a fairer form have seen, 
Eyes of more witchery. 
And I have seen a darker tress 
O’ershade a whiter brow ; 
A cheek of richer tintedness 
A lip of rubier glow. 


Yet these man’s wild and wayward heart 
To love can never bind, 

Unless a kindred counterpart 
Is mirror'd by the mind. 

It was thy spirit’s gentle air, 
So indescribable— 

That formed my frail heart's guileless snare, 
Its siren and its spell. 

Each free and joyous word, that flowed 
In music from thy tongue, 

Like gush of marble fountain, showed 
The pure source whence it sprung. 

I never saw a cloud come o’er 
Thy brow of virgin snow, 

Except when pity bade thee pour 
The tear for others’ wo. 


OR in our beamy walks by night, 
With fancy's influence fraught, 

While gazing on thy face of light, 
All radiant with thought 

I've deemed thou wert that long-lost star, 
Bright Pleyone’s birth, 

That, pitving, from thy home afar, 
Came down to gladden earth. 


For sure thy young heart's purity, 
Its passions and its powers, 
Are all too perte ct, love, to be 
Of this frail world of ours. 
Therefore I loved thee, as one might 
A bride by angels given, 
Within whose bosom dwells the light 
Of innocence and heaven! Protevs 
APOLOGUE. 
My little girl, the other day, 
(Three vears of age a month ago, ) 
Wounded her finger while at play, 
And saw the crimson fluid flow. 
With pleading opties, raining tears, 
She sought mv aid, in terror wild ; 
I smiling said—*“ dismiss your fears, 
* And all shall soon be well, my child.” 
Her little bosom ce ised to swell, 
While she replied, with caliner brow, 
“7 know that you can make it well, 
“But how, papa ? I don’t see how.” 


Our children oft intreat us thus 
For succour, or for recompence, 

Thev look with confidence to us, 
As we should look to Providence 

For each infantile doubt and fear, 
And every little childish grief 

Is uttered to a parent's ear, 
With tull assurance of relief, 

A gratetul sense of favours past, 
Incites them to petition now, 

With frith in suceour to the last, 
Although they can’t imagine how. 


Here then are two Dromios | 


| 
And shall 1 doubtingly repine, 
| When clouds of dark afthetion lower 7 
A tenderer father still is mine, 
Of greater mercy, love, and power : 
He clothes the lily, feeds the dove, 
| The meanest insect feels his care ; 
| And shall not man confess his love, 
Man, his own offspring and his heir 7 
Yes, though he slay, I'll trust him still, 
And still with resignation bow ; 
He may relieve, he can, he will— 
Although I cannot vet see how, 


Revsen 





HEBREW MELODY. 


Hebrew. Jer. xvii. 2. 


They come—on spirit wings, they come, 
The laughing heart, the careless glee, 

The glowing lights of childhood’s home, 
And all that I have lost for thee— 

In joy have Judah's minstrels met, 

Why sweep the weary harp-strings yet ? 





Stull towers in pride thy pine-crowned hill— 
Thy zabi sips its pearly dew*— 
And Yemen's fountain murmurs stll 
In music as "twas wont to do, 
i! Why may not Judah catch the tone 
That breathes in rapture all thine own ? 


| In vain from dreams I drink the thrill 
That woke young echo in my breast, 
Oh, for the tombsleep, deep and still, 
Where Judah's heart at last may rest— 
For gems and stars that round me shine 
Breathe but, my land, that such were thine. Norwa. 


THE REDCROSS KNIGHTS, 


| “The memory of the templar is embalmed in all our recollections of || 


}the beautiful romance of the ¢ idle ages, for the red cross knights were 


j tine."*—¢ fuvalry 


| 
Knights! to the conflict—on! 
\| No soldier band ‘tis ours to lead, 
No trophied victory our meed, 
No pledge of battle won ; 
Sut banner rent, and broken cross, 
Our life blood o'er the wither’d moss 
Our tread has been upon, 


Well was the holy sign 
Blood-red upon our banners dyed ; 
For blood has been the gushing tide 
|| Upon the ruin’d shrine 
| Our fearless hearts have sought to screen, 
While woe and anguish came between 
| Us and ourcountry’s vine. 


Come forth to die alone— 
te this the bliss of memory, 
This the reward of bravery 

For what our swords have done; 
We sully not our warrior name, 
| We dowhat virtue, valour clain, 
Knights! to the confliet—on! 


Uprear the cross on high— 
Its last brave champions we stand, 
| The remnant of a warrior band, 
On the red earth to lie; 


i] Come to the closing sacrifice, 

i| Our comrades’ grave our rallying place, 

| Come to the trench to die! Hinpa. | 
} 


AN ARABIAN LOVE SONG, 
} The nightingale’s soft voice 1 hear, 
The tuneful tenant of the grove ; 
I listen with unheeding ear, 

For Lilla’s voice alone I love. 


The antelope bounds gaily by, 
The deer in playtul troops advance 
But, ah, they do not charm my eye 
Like Lilla’s steps within the dance. 


Music may all its charms combine, 
Sugle and harp, and horn and flute ; 
To me they are not so divine 
As the soft tones of Lilla’s lute, 


Yet ‘tis not Lilla’s lute or song, 


| 
Thatcan alone my bosom cheer ; 
| *Tis not to these the charms belong— 
| It is—the songstress is so dear. Tuyaza 





’ © “ Zabi, the gazelk Ser W Jones’ danatic Kewearches. 


' the last band of Europe's host that contended tor the possession of Pales- | 


] 


| ORIGINAL TALES. 


A NIGHT ON THE BANKS OF TENNESSEE. 

|| “ Axp can you tell us whether we are right in our way to 

Brown's ferry ?” demanded I from a man on horseback, who 
| came pacing towards us, in a narrow cart track on the banks 
lof the Tennessee. 
I It was growing dark; the mists hung gray and heavy over 
{the woods and waters, and gave to the lands: ape a hewildering 
| chaotic appearance, so as to render it impossible to discern 
|| any object at more than three yards distance. Nearly as long 
At last he an 
|| swered in atone which, from its singular modulation, 1 think 


| as this digression was the pause of the rider, 
' 


|) must have been accompanied with a shake 
|| “ Way to Brown's ferry ? Mavh ip you mean Coxe's ferry !" 
* Well then, Coxe’s ferry,” replied 1, with some impatience 
“ Why now, you are long five miles off, and may as well 
turn your horse's head, 1 guess you are strangers in this 
|| part of the country 7” 
* The devil,” whispered friend R——is; “ we are in the 
| hands of a yankee. He guesses already.” 
The rider had in the meanwhile prossed closer to our giy, 
|} in spite of the thorns and brambles, and the narrowness of 
the cart track, 
| but lean and lank, with a cadaverous countenance, and metal! 
buttons on his coat, 


As far as we could discern, he was still young 


And so you have mistaken the road?” said he, after a 
due pause, during which the heavy mists had gathered into a 


' 
moderate rain 


A strange mistake, when the ferry lays not 
fifteen rods out of the way, and that leads broad and open 
down the river. A strange mistake, to go up the river instead 
of going down!” 

“ What do you mean by that?” asked both of us at the 
same time. 

“Why youare gone up the Tennessee, and are on the road 
to B——e,” replied the pre sumptive yankee, 


To B—e ?” exclaimed we, in a voice in which a sort 
of ludicrous stupor and astonishment were so strongly 


blended, that the vankee asked 


And you didn’t intend to go to Be— 
“ How far is it from here?” aske: 
“ Why, how far; quoth the man of the metal buttons; 
it aint very far, but not quite so near neither, as you may 
reckon 
‘I wish your Squire Dimple was at —," 
“No, we dont.” 
* And where may you be going to 


I guess you know Squire Dimple 2” 


muttered I, 


now began our tor- 
menting rider, Who seemed to be water proof 

lo Florence—to embark for New Ork ans,” Was our 
reply 

Ay, as fine a town as there is in the country, now aint it 
jso ? and a fine market too. How is flour up country?) They 
say it is six and four levies, and corn seven anda fip. Butter 
three fips - 

“ Are you mad burst I out, and raising the horsewhip 
at the same tine; “to keep us here with your flour and but 
ter, and fips and levies, when the rain descends in streams 

“ Ay,” drawled the young man out, however without 
changing his posture, or accelerating the motion of his tongue. 
(“If you will try your butt-end, I don’t care a farthing, 1 
should like to see the man who can whip Isaae Shifty.” 

“The road, the road, Mr. Isaac Shifty,” interjected my 


friend in a soothing train 


} ! 


The young man turned to hum, and said after a whik 
I guess you are store-keepers 


‘“ No, sir.” 
And what profession may you be following ? 


The answer brought another of his scrutinizing glances 
at us 
* And so you intend,” asked he 


“to go down the Missis 
|!sippi in the Jackson ? 

i“ Yes, sir 

I “ A fine steamboat she is, sure enough, now aint she? Put 
l}you won't take that there thing with your nag down thé 
|| river sd 

: = Yes, we will.” 

. Why, you hav’nt seen two women in a dearborn ? 


* No, we have not 
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far out, that the horse had received a somewhat dangerous 
































“ Well, then,’ said our vankee, “ it is too late at any * Why, to be sure,” said the man to our infinite joy, “ the 
rate to go back to the ferry ons ayhap there might be dan- | admonition = best would be to let me drive your gig, and I te my nag 
ger too. So keep jist that read till you come to a big walnut ‘ The track is so narrow that turning about is out of all | behind.” 
tree—there it forks; take the right hand road for half a mile, | question,” said R——ds We must go crab-like.” | Thus we had at last, after fifty whys and twice as many 
till you come to Din’s fence-—turn then into the lane, to the Well then,” muttered 1, “ try to find out the forking, and || windings, which would have done honour to an attac hé, en- 
right through the sugar-caimp for about forty re take then | T will do my utmost and turn the gig.’ tered into a sort of alliance with Isaac Shitty and were on the 
the left hand road till u ¢ e near Breaknecksink—there Friend R——ls went back, and I began to examine, viz. to! road to one of the hundred famous towns of Alabama ; all of 
you turn hard to the right, and that will bring you to B——e. | tap for an opening in the underwood; but I had promised | which were as fine as any in the country. 

You cannot miss the read,’ added he im ifident tome nore than T ever could accomplish ; T was already stopped u Now it is rather a fault of mine to be too sanguine in my 
giving at the same time his horse a la vnd riding on as fast | limine, for searcely was I with the right foot out of the track xpectations. I had hoped the distance from our place of 
phe and wilderness wou wernuit it ind my great coat hung on a branch of native thorns fo refuge, would be in just proportion to the pleasantness of our 

I must have reseml le these directions, tl id) penetrate with a whole skin through this wilderness could pilot, viz. not very great. But heaven knows what sins I 
French recruit, who is thought worthy the henour of being | only have been achieved by a knight-errant of the thirteenth have comunitted ; I find myself continually and sorely disap- 
vdmitted among the listeners to the wonderful tales of a be- | century Idisentangled my great coat and stept soberly back. | pointed. Horace’s Impatience during his famous walk was 
whiskered member of the tnpertal who had seen, in! Friend R——ds returned after a long while with the words nothing compared to mine, Our vankee had ample time t 
his Ryy ptian campaign, tatie-lo rpents and crocodiles, that “ That ts the wt villanous wilderness in the whole west liscuss, like the tomi n tattle r, atleast a dozen different «ut 
swallowed the tambour-major stall and all I w ser bre r o path, a id, to « nnple te my misfortune, I have lost jects and objects rhe first he touched upon Was, of course 
numbed by the rights and lefts, that IT had even 1 tten to eof my Monroe boots.’ his own worthy person. From the biographi ul notice thrown 
explain to the man of the metal buttons our utter incapalulit \ I shall find as many he in ms it coat, TE pre yut iim we understood that he was highly nected, tha 
of discerning the big waliut tree and ta My blood 1 1 t ire thorns on this cursed locust tree | 1, | his original capacity had been that of a pedier, but that in 
none of the coolest, nor am | very patient; but the man’ W { fort course of time he had become a storekeeper, quite respectable 
imperturb phiegm amidst the streams of rain rated I") were the last expressions that savoured of somethin she modestly insinuated, The next point) were the roads 
powerlully ou risible nerves, that T by into a loud fitet) jike wood humour, for this time we were soaked thr “ 7 nd obtained Pheac gave rise to numberiess acci- 
leuch = rurn to the t. and then to the left to the in; and I verily believe, that among all possible situ ke nts that hayppe ned on that famous river Tennessee and its 
mind t . tt { y f the Brea cl tions, a wet one is the least productive of good ht ue le shoals, with ste wubestsane keelboats, and barges and 

| : i ol I? “dl friend R a IW ctectcnn thax Wiel seins aise ies Vikane teak ala diced flathboats, or as they are fondly termed, broadhorns; these 
ain ust ! ! 1 laugl t t ire | ite te HW, a virtue, whi 1 yin were succeeded by the covered sleds, the ferrytlats, the com 
| i swear { ' tediv to thei n = snd amide? cane n shills, tl souts, and finally, the ear Our narrator 

i ' { l itis Worse, turn) || Now l like a moderate a launched then into the canalizatior plan, by which the water 
ha t way we came )? vent t wont cost mi iE Aan all abelian f the ‘Tennessee were to be connected, with heaven knows 

Wh sand I the curs Wa nd tra ” where every thir is ta nd smoot! all : what sea \ monstrous plan it was I remember in istincth 
pat! und fork vd the vatnp. Tt is impossible to tt ! cunning withal and ple ik at, as these t whether the junction was to take place merely with Ra- 

» whi W i! I ind then you slept, you lo are themasivee—~but to be benivhted in a suvar |] 2? ™ w Connecticut river, I have utterly forgotten \t 
kn it to KI i ‘ fort it it was, sure enough, how else could R——ds | '**" he came, to my unspeakable joy, to the histo i B——e 

And i it r a eerie on thacneren \ re sign I tanciesd!, that our troubles wer ine to sec 
plied it Vo bach t ie 7 ‘ i tr . ; e camn. to have on th their end But even thi irk of jov, moderate as it was 
it is too Tad.” “ t »the brim, and what was worse |‘ haga for we had to hear the whol topogta shy of 

! tort ! t three 1] { , on the other the tra — thi elebrated place, and how it was laid out in str ines 

* i | Aa a ' pena f ‘ea deluge; the night of an || mersecti each other at right angles, and how flourishing 
tiie . mend toa ‘ ' ! I ption darkness? With all our love of adventures it wa ud CAI = it was, and whether we would not choose 
Phe truth is, there t It y nthe | no joke tose «3; he had a dozen of building lots, first rate lots 
last days ot uth ot M that we ar thie } Well. wl to he ‘ said R——ds, standine with {| *° ind how the town contain lroady three taverns, 
tthe ‘I “ Phe count ir ea t erulat foot int t th r. viz. the bootles bsatd disproportion tot i houses, as hi plea d to style these 
cha Phere ar lins, except a hoot the t the wheel of the gi rdwellings, ‘Two of these taverns were filled with people, 
\) » and the Gra , at son aes, ees beh al Sining +6 ted oen th there being an electioneering in the place i third was not 
Pa —— in a vast pl saa Aina ree a atl aeitaheaah ihe aR eet BR cee een a iad nuch of a public house, ‘Thus went the report of Mr, Tsaae 
speak in Cine 4 of the eounts ! rean villa wn Shut when the we | electioncering put stop to it 
i} cart is t ire ! i! morning had \\ lourt had been equally short, but wi : ' An electioneering ! repeated ft IR | | 
tye { itl ullernoon t! tris here assumed , er WW we set to work al frett Ane t wet I su medi “4 f 
hi app ) he mists which hovered heavy and im es with i tite difficulty, perhaps atwent ards . as T hear on rible tiding An « i ing in Al 
moveable over the broad expanse of the Tenne egant , ¢ something like an opening was pereeptibl \ ing even in oll Kentuck by t ition of the 
creep towa the inks, and to ndense into a thick f Eric R = ' suhevtted from his Snelich an i Ww 4 Farewell fire, « clot i er, and nights 
Thi \ tt indinark ve could not even see tl ma . eounl tun = l on one of the @ord Was it ‘ It uch a tour.” 
nificent ‘Tennessee expandine the und waxing wide at sil nr Shines. oe te case lan kee ‘the neerenenabion tetwoe Wi ine time to s a Word more, | r gig Which had 
road W ta wonder that 1, w eves were bent in the is aed ¢ irw tou interru 1 by a loud Ha ; pranpallong = Hage ts wad, bree és 
direction of the rushit Waters, forget Brown's and Coxe - al a gr See is i Ladin v iting light, laneuis na tru 
ind heaven knows whit ferries Hut to the prosecution of — il fan wsition candidate by the 1 ‘i : SINOK tthe P img « t nity 
our tour ‘ 3 ahs Se 20 te eee : Ices iat the tave A leay ) ti \} 
The night had closed i uch a night | { ) with sid wisi uniaitin tenn 3 ‘ While our pilot tied « horse t © post Ww 
in these months over the uth-western ‘ ‘ me , = a ; the tanks of th wa ee r, When we were caught bv t . 
asa © pun shment to them trulties It w ve ’ > ‘ 
December night on Newtou mul bank mad a rk—n Pi : : “ee patient and kee : ! t t there | seis th tter on Mr 
lark as Erebus; with just a suflietent chill to bestow the ague. | 4, will eee ee, ye ee I Sluity, pont a little farther 
The longwinded directions of our vankee were lost of cours “ Pree : Pe Never mui I ul to ] eral 
It would have required owl's eves to discern a tree, veo. the the cs P ‘ is is a: , ‘ ‘ ‘ rhe prod t \ I i il 
screaming of these agreeable birds, the nightingales of the Oe tM ; P : ’ , ; y vould ] " thre nd we entered 
part 1 couple of them struck again-t our heads—convineed ig ey ; = ‘ me F 
us that they were mistaken as to their road as well as our we t 
selves. But we were worse off inmany respects, The tracl at “ig ee - ila ii ; er a . . Pe : 

eoached | ' s "ie t DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 

approachy often within a tew sof the rive ind as the , " 
stream Was, oWiny to coplotis rallis, rein ipidly, we hac te , . 3 i ‘s ig ; Be i 
every reasonable prospect of a watery crave before us een eer u ut exel ACCIDENT MAKERS. 

We had betteralivht sid I : we may Gnd our nieht ew It seen ist neither of the parties wer Mr. P I 1 tl { profit your talents in the 

and eternal rest in the ‘Tennesse 7 . terns Wi a had some re ut muss 

Never mind,” re plied R—ds Cwsat meani th tt part of Hedi t, Who has lost aca jrt N y ders, T belie t ow ignorant that there 

ony, ison old Virwinios Friend R Is broke the ie win iversal mart of all manner of deception and 
A jerk that brought both our limbs and ribs inte imminent ves m4 es 8 “ os an nee ae 
langer, put a sto t tl ises of Cwsar, wl 7 ee ™ I don’t know,” retur na cn — poeity CEES Cenees By SERENE SASSER 
ang l op to the pratses of Casar, who had throw eg aaa ak eta Wn sg a ener ticki nposing occurrence little. oa cial 
himself on his haunches, and us almost out of the gic ait i de SEE Pa into the form of brief authentic reports,) for 

Something ts in the road,” exclaimed R——ds.  “ Now No: 1 ose they'll remain in Florence.” the daily papers. IT had the honour and happiness of what 

lL is tine to look about.” You do not intend to ge there, do you!" said R——ds Mrs. Malaprop might call an ecular acquaintance with one of 
We did so, and found a huge tree, torn by the roots from the No; Til home. Why, 1 expected you was not very far) these respectable personages (and the cleverest of his tribe) a 
ground, lying across the cart track. ‘There was an end to | trom Bb—« few vears since 


our progress. ‘To pass or to lift the ig over the vast trunk 


was a matter of absolute impossibility ; its limbs stretched so 


if vou will be of our company, we don't care if we do.” 


Why,” said R——ils we did not wish to go there—but He was an amiable-looking, hatchet-faced young man, with 


1 quick rambling eye, and a countenance remarkable only for 
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As an eminent surgeon, with 
said that he was indebted for 
“a heart that never felt, anda 


an imperturbable umpudence. 
whom I was acquainted, once 
all his ! fortune to 
hand that never trembled when once the knife was in it,” so 
it might be said of Dick Slip, that he owed all his success in 


fume an 


his profession to an eye that never winced, and a tongue that 


never stuck at whatever lie came uppermost 

While the inferior members of his calling were constantly 
m foot, running from place to place, poking their noses in at 
every open wicket, to the imminent and constant peril of 
these unfortunate but very neediul protuberances, Sip re- 


serenity of confident power, shut up in his 
trom the 


mained in all th 


without even a glance win 


partment—w he re, 
he ce murders 
and cries of all hues, 
have served to cke out a tolera 


He 


DEIN Possesser 


owna 
robberies, natural monstro- 


nd 


low octed more 


shape Ss, a sizes, li one year 


le county calendar 


cilies, 


than nught 


for thre { 


Was moreover, Upon ¢ s of murder 


tof a delicacy of thought and a strength of fee! 


vreat, 


ing which he turned tothe proper account. He was particu 


larly addicted to the murdering of young children for many 


reasons. Jn the first place, it was a thing whi h was certain 


:—then, again, 


to interes:, Without giving rise to much png UIT 
many Wayset making money by the same “nel 


there wer 


Slip’s manner of procedure was this: he first got a 


aent 


fine faxen-haired child, and cut his throat—or threw him out 


of a second floor window—or burnt him alive in his bib and 
tucker—or knocked out his brains in one way or another—in 
» good 1! mping paragraph of sixty or eighty lines. Next 
morning, Slip used to gather up the child and hold a coroner's 


upon him, ending in the decision usual upen such 
or if Dick 


wanted to push the thing further, he brought tn a verdict of 


inquest 


occasions, namely, that the infant was found dead ; 


‘ wilful murder against some person unknown ;" after whi 





he pe rh ips would appre hend some poor devil, and have him 
examined before some nanx less magistrate in another pura 
graph, and at last dismiss him for want of evidence. 

On one occasion Slip slaughtered a fine chubby boy, a 
held an inquest upon him, the report of which he duly trans 
mitted to the various newspapers, Fortune, who began to 
look with an invidious eve upon Dick’s too easily won profits 
sent a wandering numbskulled member of this holy calling in 


to one of the offices where Dick’s manuscript was lying on a 


desk in neat slips, folded lengthwise, The hawk’s eye of our 
hungry scribbler riveted itself instantly upon this; nor wa- 
it removed until the m-comer made himself master of all its 
contents, which he speedily copied, signed with his name, and 


transmitted to the office of another journ il. 
When the d 
ol 
put 


iy of payment came about, the original fabri 
the 


cator report (who had, of course on seeing it in. the 


paper 
buttoned his great-coat about him, and away he sallied to the 
office, 


ne business. 


down to his own account) brushed up his hat, 


where he found the plagiarist already arrived upon the 


Recognizing each other as tellow-labourers in 


Sul 


the same blessed vineyard, they exchanged salutati um 
pinches of snulf. 
‘Curse this fellow,” said the thief, “will he never dismiss 

me 7 

What, have vou had muchin ” 
*Poh ! only a sneaking report about an inquest. Is yours—’ 

A sneaking report of an inquest, too 

Well, Mr 
can now attend to you 


“Then tip me the dibs for that there.” 


scion of me tropolitan literature—* 


said the payimaster of the concern I 
said our elegant 
the inquest upon — 


‘Upon —— ?” eried Slip--“ why, sir, that’s my reper 
« Yours 
99 


“Will you refer it to the editor, then 7 


1? ' 
pou be easy : 


“With all the pleasure imaginable. Yours, indeed! poh!” 


The editor descended, 





‘Sir,” said Slip, who began to smoke the fact of the e: 
here’s a fellow got sight of a report of mine, and sent it to 
you, to which I lay claim as the original author.” 

“?*Tis false! 1 attended the inquest myself,” exclaimed the 
plagiarist, 
being out 

* You attended the inquest, did you say 

“7 did,” ! the other, blustering ; ‘ 

*Dick paused for a moment, tapped his snufl-box, and looked 


growing valiant as he tound limself in danger ot 
generaled. 

” asked Dic k 

erk I was present 

with a musing smile upon its lid; then assumed an air of 
great frankness. 

*“ Well, now, sir,” said he, turning to M. le Redacteur, “to 
show you what a finished scoundrel this fellow is—by jingo. 
the inquest was never held at all; and if you will only make 
inquiry, vou will find that no such accident as that child-mur- 
der ever took place hee 

There was something too comic in this extremity of im- 


pudence to excite unmingled indignation. The editor laughed 
in spite of himself. 
“ The fact is,” said he, 


: 1 believe vou are both as hopeful a 
pair of youths as need be ; 








and as to finished scoundrels, if a 
man was looking for such, 1 don't think he’d find a pin t 
choose between ye News of Lit. and I 
LOVE AT A GLIMPSE. 

Son vears ago there used to lx po ted out, Upon the 
streets of Giasgow, a man Whese titelect bad been Uliset 
tlhed upon a very strange account When a vouth, he ha 
happened to pass a lady on a crowded thoroughtare a lacy 


ri 
joment, made an indelible Impres 
} 


whose extreme beauty, tl immed by the intervention o! 


a veil, and seen but for a 


sion upon his mind. This lovely vision t rapidly past 


him, and was in an instant lost amidst the common: place 
crowd through which it moved. He was so confounded by 
the tumult of his feelings that he could not pursue, or even 
itlempt to see itagain,. Yet he never afterwards forgot it 
With a mind tullof distressing thoughts, and a heart fillec 
alternate ly with cushes of pl asure and of pan the man slow], 


left the spot where he had remained for some minutes as it were 


thunderstruck. He soon after, without being aware of what 
he wished, or what he was doing, found himself again at the 
place He came to the very spot where he had stood wher 
the lady passed, mused for some time about it, went to a litth 
distance, and then back as he had come when he met the 
‘ NGUlsile subject of his reverie—unconsciously deludi iw ti 
self with the idea that this might reeall her to the spot. She 
came not—he felt disappomited; he tried again—still she ab 
stuined from passing, He continued to traverse the place till 
the evening, when the street became deserted Byv-and 
he was left altogether alone He then saw that all his fone 
efforts were in vain, and he left the silent lonely street at mi 
night, with a soul as desolate as that gloomy terrace 

For weeks afterwards he was never off the street. He 
wandered hither and thither throughout the town, like a forlor 
oh st. In particular he often visited the pl we Where he ha 
first seen the object of his abstracted thoughts, as if he con 
sidered that he had a better chance of seeing her there than 


iny where else He trequented every place of public anuse 


ment to which he could pure hase admission; and he 








race 

tour of all the churches in the town All was in vai Hk 
never again placed his eyes upon that angelic countenance 
She Was ever present in his mental optics mit she never ty) 
peared in atangible form. Without her essential presence, all 
the world besides was to hima blank—a wilderness 

Madness invariably takes possession of the mind which 
broods over-much or over-long upon the engrossing idea, S 
did it prove with this singular lover. He crew innocent, as 
the people of this country tenderly phrase it. His insanity 
however, Was little more than mere abstraction, The course of 
hisimind was stopped at a particular pout, Afterthis he mace 
no further progress in any intellectual attainment He ae 
quired no new ideas. His whole soul st still He was 
like a clock st joy it particu hour; with some things 
too, about him, which like the motionless indices of that ma 
chine, pointed out the date of the interruption As, for 
instance, he ever after wore a peculiarly long-hacked and high 
necked coat, as well asa neck-cloth of a particular spot, being 
the fashion of the vear when he saw the lady ludeed he 
was asort of living memorial of the dress, gait, and manners 
of a former day It was evident that he « w with a degres 
of fondness to every thing that bere relation to the great imei 


dent of his lit Nor could he endure any thing that tence 


"W 


to cover up or screen from his recollection that glorious vet 
melancholy circumstance He had the same feeling of ven 
ration for that dav—that circumstance—and for himself. as he 
then existed—which caused the chivalrous lover of former 
times to preserve upon his lips, as long as he could, the ima 
ginary delight which they had drawn from the touch of his 


mustress’s hand, 
When I last saw this unfortunate person he was getting 
Liver 


tall g 


old, and seemed still more than former! 
female whom | 


deranged y 


1 met on the strect nnd 


especialy Ua 


looking, he gazed at with an inguiring anxious expression 


and when she had passed, he usually stood still a few mo 
ments and mused, with his eyes cast upon the ground. It 
was remarkable that he gazed most anxiously upon women 
whose ages and figures most nearly resembled that of his ut 
known nustress at the time he had seen her, and that he di 


not appear to make allowance for the years which |! 


iad peissed 
since his eyes met that vision 


Strange power of love 


This was part of lus madness 


—Ilncomprehensible mechanism of the 


i human heart ! Edin. Lit. Jour 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 








EXTRAC Or A ETTER A af r VY A FRENCH ARCH E 
iN NDON Te EN \ PARI 

My prar sain—lI shal ‘ some account of cle 
roval pala here called Lp » Palace, which ho« 

ut for I sh king ! rit of John Bull plum 
puter , ml roist-beef toast “ de En ish ms 

ta us itis great mit I first place ur of che 
mlace are made to re I veyitalle, as the spar- 
rowegrass, de leek, a ! i entabulaters or treves 
ire vary mouch enriched wal f muthona «pork, with 
vat they call de garm ll very beautilully carve ‘ on 
‘ ' i* wont ar lt ‘ ! il sal ‘ ‘ ‘ 

_ | rk in his han 
put. ehind \ h 
s Vary fine j t t x Ci j 
1 tlis« ¢ arclite tw { wh YN in i 

ir tin tis very plu Then ck Windows 
f de kitchen on ca i wiiimment att rv of «le 
pala have before them trophy of de kiteher u part 
und cle pear ind ot ret wlhiuel well ¢ lbstanes 
except that de poker et t ia ‘ ot 
le palace, called che Wi thee ew “ ut of? 
stand the domestique servant, tn neat dress, holding in de trays 

scuitand tart, and ott Phu ‘ " tect 
ix Mistuire Hast! ‘ i “ I i ‘ Was 
inte very i ! ‘ 

rv lure kitele tee ‘ iw ‘ " ‘ l 

fwould contain \ { cuts I) 
palace ven nplete w ifter von fan I i 
lis! Tead-in-«de-Hole.” | 

DOCTOR ARNE. 

r celebrated ‘ Mr. Jonatha 
I've the tamed pr ( \ } rdens, to « ‘ 
for his orchestra l were « tron ind, thouvh bi 
nea other's esteem t they were Irequently quarreling 
Arne, like tost high rift ehiuses, projected ten tines 
nore than he BCCOMp sh i yet bine i humdired t is 
Hore than he pert ' if vere to ilua tu ln 
lispensed wath et uit wort Jonat ’ ‘ 

ten tithes more | i i ‘ i ive ven 
wile voeptin the i ! 

Mr. ‘Tvers, who hthe 4 rel with t ly 
of his dav, sent Dr. Arne. at the ex tron of one « ‘ 
sons, a few sheet . wril | “ wil 1 note, an 
ing, My dear doetor, this is all that remains of halt } 
wasted In reproaches upon your scandalous procrast 
\rne, who was a h hearted man, took this on wl 
irt ithd silting dewn i ‘ With one of tl i s 
Wi hams musk i" int er 4 taves, and ¢ ie 
ne ol the sweetest » wevery eoded Ir ! 
het enius This was accepted as the 
ind the athur ended with a ve i mer tor the « poser 
ond hall lozen select tn Is at the expense of the ners 
Jonathan ‘vers 

Dr. Arne tone per ome ready turns ipeart 
tients at the south corner of New-street, Cover ardet 
it was there that he compose hee nus or Garrichk’s Julules 
Gaarrich called on him eve i during the perk i! 
rye mw hin i Hiad Lot followed bi pup thu 

‘ ikl Ge t inanager Lacy I naught 

Shave left the swat Avon i their own ditties 

Arne w it n and gentlemanly manners 
He was, however, not very economical in the management of 
his finances Ile wa tan ‘ wing upon Mir. T've 
in advance, who not only vpelde his appleations, but more 
than once said, when the other apologized for his importunit 

| —* J care not how often vou draw on my purse, only t 
make such heavy draits uj pulience 

Ouraflections and our | ire ‘ le those falrulous tree 
deseribed St. Odert t tr \ a they bring for 
he sooner riperied but yalurity, than they are transforme t 
ards and tly away 

Never tell me of the pe of talsehood to the slanderer 
| nothing is so agonizing to the fine skin of vanity as the ipph 
cation of a rough truth 

If ever the consciousness of strength is ple ant, it is when 
we are thost Weak 


There is no policy like polite ind a good manner is the 


best thing in the world, « ret a good name, or to sup 


i ply the want of #1 
Ile whom God has ui 


tel tuaiove ol relurement PUrseanes 


las it were. an extra se 
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aE ——— oe EDD 
in—nay, some have asserted Mr. Bulwer's superiority, 
—==—— === ||but that appeared to be carrying the joke a little too 
BULWER AND WALTER SCOTT. far. The holders of these valuable and extraordinary 
Tene fo the Gee of diecovetitn=<of wonderfel end opinions have for the most part been content to make 

: oa | pine n 5 ae ‘known their existence to the public without stating the| 
astounding discoveries. A spirit of fermentation and | ve hom in thei Je 
free inquiry has got abroad, and put that restless little 'grounds and causes which putthem in their possession. | 
_— m aike sons W 7e resolve . itti sty |} 
animal man into a state of preternatural disquietude, | i oa oo peartgcam abet fn prey. eae i 
insomuch that he has adopted fur the sober rule of his} amgosarge Seepage es Es ss 
juct Shak hear hib a lity, and then, as if aghast at their own temerity, 
conduct Shakspeare’s hibernicism, 


‘We will strive with impossibilities, 
“ Yea, get the better of them!" 





ORIGINAL 





dare not approach the question a second time, coolly 
\to give their reasons for what they have advanced. 
The admirers of the author of Waverley may quietly 
{and calmly invite comparison, and they can afford to 
do it in a spirit of the utmost candour and liberality, | 
‘for there is little occasion to exalt their favourite (if | 
that were possible) by the depreciation of any writer 
whatever. Render unto Mr. Bulwer all that can rea- 
sonably be claimed for him, (and he has proved that he 
|} has many noble qualifications for an author,) yet what | 
does that all amount to in comparison with the merits | 
of Scott? Mr. Bulwer is a man of talent if not of 
genius, a fine thinker and a ripe scholar; his mind is}| 
rich in classical lore and philosophic reflection ; his 


and he makes light of projecting schemes and broach- 
ing doctrines that would have made the hair stand on 
end upon the heads of his respectable ancestors. The 
world never saw such times. Science and quackery 
have become so intermixed, that worthy though ob- 
tuse people are puzzled to discover the difference, and 








hence spring those two large parties—the innovators 
and the anti-innovators—that keep society fermenting 
like a barrel of ale at midsummer. In the eyes of the 
former, nothing is good but what is new ; they are for | 
turning the poor old world topsy-turvy and shaking 
religion, poetry, law, learning and common sense out 
of it, and governing it hereafter by steam, mathema- 


style is polished and nervous, impassioned and harmo- | 
nious, and he has produced three works of great and | 
varied merit, Pelham, the Disowned, and Devereux ; | 
|\but is this to put him at once on an equality with the 


] 


man who has conceived and executed those glorious 


tics, and a sublime code of morals calculated for use 
when the era of human perfectibility commences. 
The anti-innovation faction are ridiculous in another 
way: they are good fat sort of people, full of beef, : . ‘ r 

beer, and prejudice, who are continually “ perplexed and imperishable series of works known by the name 
with fear of change; who think that time and cus- \°" the ‘W averley novels —a world within themselves, 
tom sanctify all things, and that whatever has been,| teeming with living, breathing characters stamped; 


headed by grave, 


|with nature's impress—abounding in descriptions as 


ought to be. Their ranks are 


solemn old owls, who shut their eyes to the light in a jvivid and magnificent as ever poet fancied or painter 


. 1 TG + > " 
very owlish manner, while the recruits of the other | Cres and filled with humour and pathos that flow 


are, for the most part, pert, prating jackdaws, dressed 
out in the borrowed robes of philosophy and philan- 
thropy, and their cackle is worse than the croak of 


from a source as prodigal and inexhaustible as the 
widow's cruise ;—a * new edition of human nature,” | 
‘/as it were, in its most picturesque forms? ‘To place! 
their opponents, inasmuch as it is more intrusive and him alongside of one who has done Bre for literature, | 
presuming, the one being active ignorance, the other | both in quantity and quality, with the single exception 
only passive. Thank heaven a third party with know- of Shakspeare, than any man since Noah left the ark ? 
ledge of their own, unite the zeal of one faction with | As Othello says, “ ‘tis monstrous *” 


But to come to particulars. Much has been said of 


the caution of the other. 

Such being the state of things, the number of sub-||the qualifications Mr. Bulwer possesses, though but 
lime and ridiculous discoveries daily made in physics, | Scant mention has been made of those in which he is 
metaphysics, law, government, and literature, are ideficient. lis first great point of inferiority to Sir 
Sut the most notable | Walter is lack of dramatic power—he is a descrip-| 
itive, the other a dramatic portrayer of men and man- 
Sir Walter introduces his personages in some 


scarcely to be wondered at. 
discovery of modern times is, undoubtedly, the one 
recently made, that Edward Lytton Bulwer is a writer 
equal to Sir Walter Scott! The author of Pelham, 
Devereux, and the Disowned, equal to the author of 
Waverley! And this isin strict accordance with the 
spirit of the age, which is characterized by nothing 
sv much as mutability and love of change. The 
Athenians grew tired of always hearing Aristides 
called * the just,” and a section of the literary world 
are tired of always hearing Sir Walter styled “ the | tity might be mistaken, like the painter who wrote 
great,” and have therefore set up this opposition idol, | under his productions the necessary and significant 
whose claims, they say,have been weighed in the ba-) information, “ this is a horse” and “this is an ass.’ 
It has long been the | Hence it is, that one creates characters, while the other 
In the hands of the one they 


ners. 
gipsy encampment, old change-house, or ancient hos- 
telrie, hits off their costume and personal appearance, | 
and then leaves them to make their acquaintance with 
the reader in their own way. Mr. Bulwer describes 
his characters—their actions and their motives for 
those actions, at full length, before he allows them to 
open their lips, fearful, it would seem, that their iden- 





lance and not found wanting. 
fashion to estimate men of genius after the manner of merely describes them. 
“ Plutarch’s Lives,” by their comparative rather than | become instinct with life and animation; with the 
their positive merits, and some singular, and what are| other they are but as pictures, W hich owe their value 
wow looked upoa as outrageous comparisons, have | to the skill and colouring of the artist. After perus- 
been instituted. By many of the writers of his own, ing Bulwer, who remembers and quotes the language 
times Shakspeare was adjudged to be inferior to Ben) of his characters as they do those of Meg Merriles, 
Jonson; but with this solitary exception, the hardi- | Dirk Hatterick, Rob Roy, Helen Macgregor, Effie 
hood of the preceding assertion has perhaps never| Deans, or any of the thousand creations that “live 
been equalled. To be sure, for some time past, Sir| and move and have their being” in the pages of the! 
Walter Scott, like the Bay of Naples, has been a|, Scotch novelist? The studied denuciations of a Sir 
standard for small comparisons; and the several ad-|; Reginald Glanville, though invested with all the 
mirers of all the second and third-rate novelists have} power and energy of the writer, will, somehow or 
been endeavouring to exalt their particular favourites 
by insinuating that “the northern magician would 
have to look well to his laurels,” or that * the great 
unknown must be content to bear a rival near his 
throne,” and such like half-way phrases; but this is 


‘other, slip from our minds; but who ever forgets the 
i threats of old Meg Merriles to Godfrey Bertram, or the! 
homely yet wild and picturesque language in which, 
they are clad? The one does without effort what the! 
jother with all his efforts cannot do; the sayings and |! 





the first time a direct claim of equality has been put}|doings of Mr. Bulwer’s personages wax vague and|| 
“ . 


‘about a Mrs. Minden ; 


indistinct almost as soon as the volume is closed, while 
those of Scott are stamped upon “ the table of our 
memory,” and pass not away. 

In the pathetic,though strenuous exertions are made, 
the powers of Mr. Bulwer are evidently limited, at 
least in comparison. He writes page after page of 
description, filled with dashes, italics, adjectives and 
epithets, but it will not do. There is nothing to 
touch the heart in the wrought-up description of the 
sufferings of his Gertrude Douglas to the simple his- 
tory of Effie Deans, and the affecting picture of the in- 
terviews between her and her sister Jeanie in prison. 
After reading them over, we feel that we would not 
part with the novel which contains them for all Mr. 
Bulwer has written, or is likely to write. That gen- 
tleman is very fond of similes and very skilful in their 


{selection and application, but when did he ever equal 


the following in simple and appropriate beauty, or 
clothe it in language so perfectly but that is not 
it—when did he ever write a single passage impreg- 
nated with such a gush of natural feeling as this, 
where “ puir Effie,” the withered lily of St. Leonard’s, 
thus speaks of herself ?—* And what am I,” said she 
to Jeanie,“ but a poor wasted wan-thriven tree, dug 
up by the roots, and flung out to waste in the high- 
y, that man and beast may tread it under foot? | 
thought o’ the bonny bit thorn that our father rooted 
out o’ the yard last May when it had a’ the flush o° 





wa 


‘blossoms on it; and then it lay in the court till the 


beasts had trod them a’ in pieces with their feet. ] 
little thought, when Iwas wae for the silly green bush 
and its flowers, that I was to gang the samme gait my- 
sell!’ —Yet this is but one stroke from a pen that has 
scattered hundreds of similar like wild 


flowers, over his works. 


passages, 

On this ground the shadow of equality cannot be 
claimed. But take any other—take that on which 
Mr. Bulwer has been thought to excel.—There are 
few things he appears to have bestowed more pains 
upon than the history of Sir Reginald Glanville; he 
has striven to impart to it all the effect of which he 
was capable, and the sufferer, in language energetic 
and profuse, pours forth the detail of his wrongs, his 
blighted hopes, and withered feelings. But does this 
make an equal impression on the reader with the reck- 
less, careless account given of himself by Nanty 
Ewart, the smuggling captain of the Jumping Jenny? 
Yet all the advantages are on the side of the former : 
he is a gentleman, and undebased by low and vulgar 
associations, While the other is a drunkard, an out- 
cast, and a vagabond; yet, strange to say, Nanty 
Ewart and his low-life confessions is a much more ig 
teresting personage than the baronet and his elegant 
distresses. And why is this but because of the reality 
of the picture? The one tells you of his woes, and 
that enjoyment and hope have passed away, but you 
do not realize that such is the fact: the other asks no 
sympathy, but his snatches of old songs, his reckless 
levity and desperate jocularity, make you feel that a 
ruined and broken-hearted man is befor: you.—It may 
be added, that the one has been frequently quoted as 
a choice specimen of Mr. Bulver’s powers, while the 
other has never been noted as marked with more than 
the ordinary talent of Scott. 

But if the author of Pelham is deficient in the pa- 
thetic, his attempts at humour are melancholy in the 
extreme. In the worst passages of the worst nove- 
lists can any thing more meagre or miserable be 
picked out than his Mr. Morris Brown or Dr. Bossle- 
ton? The humour of the former consists in being 
clad in garments the colour of his name, and talking 
the latter in repeating the ter- 


/mination of every sentence twice, only reversing the 


order of the words; yet notwithstanding this slender 
stock in trade, the author seems to take an absolute 
pleasure in the introduction of Mr. Brown, and spins 
him through many a tedious page. When the reader 
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does meet witha paragraph provocative of a smile, it | would be to to merely give the titles of his works and 


absurd character, and not the humour belonging to the | peal of so many old acquaintances to the recollections 


character itself. 


Pelham of Monsieur Margot’s person is very good, || 


For instance, the description in| of the public wou!d be irresistible. 
is a general and indiscriminate jare frequently beautiful, and the language in which 


To “copy nature,” 


{author's 
n . . | : 
is the descriptive talent of Mr. Bulwer in sketching an|/ enumerate the characters contained in them; the ap-'|the * passion sleeps, ‘it cannot be added that the * de- 


| 


sis of the best description, and though certain! y 


, 


clamation roars ;" it often softens down into moralizing 
reflection, in which the similes and images employed 


but when he brings him to act in what he intends for a| piece of advice more applicable to a painter than an they are clothed flowing and melodious, and, when 
laughable situation, as in the affair of the basket and | author, though addressed to either it is looked upon as |occasion demands, nervous and vigorous; but it is not 
Mrs. Green, it is lame and laboured in the highest de-|| a pithy and profound injunction. Now to copy nature |all this—no, nor judiciously introduced classical aliu- 


gree, and the end of the chapter becomes a “ con-| in her every-day forms, is neither difficult or desirable. jsions and quotations—nor ingenious refutations of 


summation devoutly to be wished.” 


From these abortive attempts turn tothe pages of is to copy nature, and the more literal the copy|jand antithetical aphorisms, that is to elevate a 


(To report the slip-slop conversation of a tea-table 


jcommon-place mexims and opimions—nor brilliant 


man 


the author of Waverley, and what a mine of humour} the less the skill required; but to be true to nature— |to an equality with the author of the Scotch novels, 


is to be found in every volume! How richis the vein,| to anticipate her, and make human beings in extraor- |to say nothing of the English ones. 
You have it in| dinary situations and agitated by strong and conflict- |detracts from Mr. Bulwer's reputation as a fine wri 


how varied, and how inexhaustible! 
. . . ° . | 
every shape—the humour of description, of situation, | 


and of the words and actions of the characters in the | act and speak in such situations—to make them do and to hun; 


scene. And how spontaneous, how perfectly natural 
and appropriate is the kind with which each character 


ing passions, act and speak as she would make them 


say that which the reader has no conception of before- 
hand, but which, the moment he has read it, flashes 


But it in no way 


ter, to say that Walter Scott is immensely superior 
after that wonderful man he is undoubted y 
the most popular novelist of the day. He may, in the 


novelty and excitement attending his debut be both 


is imbued. It is no patch-work business—no continued| upon him as the only thing they ought or could have over and under rated, but 


iteration of a quaint phrase, that might be put into the |! 
mouth of one person as well as another—not a habit, 
a trick of custom, that can be got rid of, like a cold, 


by a little care—but real, genuine, hearty humour, as| pant prittle-prattle of common conversation put in- | pjes- 


much a part of the personages in whom it is invested, | 
as their appetites and animal affections. Nothing can 
be more distinct than the humour of Cuddie Head- 
rigge the ploughman and Ratcliffe the thief and thef- 
taker, of Edie Ochiltree and Jonathan Oldbuck, of 
Captain Dalgetty and Dominie Sampson, of Caleb 
Balderstone and Bartoline Saddletree, or of Baillie 
Nichol Jarvie and the Laird of Dumbedikes. And 
this quality is made to bear compound interest when 
two of these worthies are brought into collision, and 
their peculiarities exhibited in the strongest light by 
their different ways of viewing and expressing them- 
selves on a particular subject, like the antiquarian 
Oldbuck and the old gaberlunzie Edie Ochiltree hold- 
ing discourse about the Roman fortifications. Some 
of the scenes in which these and other characters 
figure are as rich as any thing in English literature— 
as natural and marked with the same profound insight 
into character and attention to minutia as those of 
Fielding, but more highly coloured, and as broad and 
ludicrous as Smollett's, but without their coarseness. 
There is the fine scene in Old Mortality where the 
soldiers come tothe miser Milnwood’s house and seize 
Henry Morton. What a groupe is there—what a 
glorious subject for a painter! The spare, pinched 
form and features of the old miser Milnwood, his gal- 
lant and handsome nephew (worth all Mr. Bulwer’s 
speech-making, compliment-making, diplomatic he- 
roes,) the fine old housekeeper Alison Wilson, the 
prim, scraggy, puritanical Mause, groaning in spirit. 
ind * nursing her wrath to keep it warm,” the solid- 
looking and apparently stupid Cuddie, and the bold, 
profligate Bothwell. What interest in the action and 
contrast in the faces, and expression of the faces! It 
would make the fortune of any artést who could do 
this justice. And then the dialogue: old 
Mause testifying against the proceedings of Bothwell 
and his dragoons, and uplifting her voice in order that 
“by her means Master Henry might be delivered like 
!” and Cuddie’s ex- 
her testifica- 


ecene 


a bird from the net of the fowler 
postulations with his mother * anent” 


tions, and the fine contrast between her spiritual aspi-. 


rations and his longing after homely temporalities; 
then the account of Mause and the reverend Gabriel 
Kettledrummle’s being carried into captivity by the 
men of Belial; and again, Dominie Sampson and all 
the transactions in which he is concerned, particularly 
his maneuvre to recover Lucy Bertram from her faint- 
ing fit by the application of scalding water; and Ca- 
leb Balderstone’s contrivances; and the matrimonial 
dialogues between Mr. and Mrs. Saddletree, and so 
on, ad infinitum. It is dangerous to commence quot- 
ing from those novels, for there is no knowing where 
to stop. Perhaps the best way to make manifest Sir 
Walter Scott's superiority over every other novelist, | 


done end said, is a power that few mortals are gifted | 
with, and it remains to be shown that Mr. Bulwer is 
one of them. His characters have none of the flip- 
to their mouths; on the contrary, they are in the op- 
talk and act as men 
They ha- 
rangue, first one a speech and then the other a speech, 


posite extreme, and many tines 
and women never talk and acted before. 


by the page together, and are by far too didactic and 


declamatory. The following is one instance of this 


author's infelicitous adaptation of the language and 
actions of his personages to time, place, and circum- 


stances. The a midnight 
Algernon Mordaunt falls by the 


Linden catches 


eccne 1s assassination 
hand of the 


him 


where 


conspirator Wolfe. Clarence as 


| he falls, and with his murdered fricnd in his arins, and 


the murderer standing beside him, gives vent to his 
feelings in the following pertinent and appropriate u 
terrogation :—* Oh where—where—when this man 
—the wise, the kind, the innocent, almost the perfect, 
falls thus in the prime of existence, by a sudden blow 
from an obscure hand—-unblest in life. inglorious in 
death—oh ! 
virtue, or where is its reward ? 

Would nature or Sir Walter Scott have made any 
man prate after this fashion under such circumstances ? 
True, the author endeavours to soften down the ab- 
surdity by saying that Linden was unconscious of the 
presence of the assassin, but it is easier for the reader 
to be told so, than for him to believe it. A niden in 
such a situation with her lover, or a mother with her 
child, might be unconscious of any thing save the ob- 
ject they were hanging over—but men and politicians 
—common friends, and the surviving friend cool 
collected enough to question the decrees of fate“ in 
good set terms’ —for such a one to forget the mur- 
derer at his elbow,is one of those remarkable instances 
of abstraction that very seldom occur, except in a 
and it may be very good French- 
If Linden had 


itch, it would have 


French tragedy ; 
tragedy nature, but that is about all. 
seized the assassin and called the w: 
roceeding, and much 
Bulwer’s 


been a more natural sort of | 


more in accordance with Mr. utilitarian 


principles. 

The forte of this writer appears to be eloquent de- 
clamation—melancholy, fervid, or despairing, but still 
(The 


spairing’’ declamation may sound strange, but perhaps 


declamation. terms * melancholy” and * de- 
they are not inapplicable to some passages in M. B.'s 
works.) In Mordaunt it is calm, melancholy, and phi- 
losophic ; fervid and impassioned in the republican 
Wolle; desperate and despairing in the villain Crau- 
ford ; and, by turns, bitter and enthsiastic in the painter 
Warner.” This is an imposing but not very difficult 
kind of writing, and the real talent employed in it 
generally passes for more than it is worth. This 


* The feelings and sufferings of Warner have a striking seen lance 
to those of the Italian pater Correggio, as depicted in a tragedy of 
) that name, a review of which is to be found in one of the early numbe bers | 
| of Blackwood's Mazazme. 


where—where is this boasted triumph of 


* Time at last sets all things ever 
and he will doubtless tind his proper level, which w: 
think will be tar above the mass of his contempora 


the O'llara 


a ittie higher than the writer of 
tales, and some degrees below the author of Anast 
tius. 
But tor thee, good Sir Walter! the time is yet 


come When thou wilt receive the fulness of thy fame 
The present generation admire and applaud thee, thy 


future will feel a deeper and holier reverence for thx 


mighty dead, whose name is for ever 

and the language in wlich thou hast immortalize: 
thyself is one that is fast spreading in every quarter of 
this habitable globe. Over the Ulimitable regions ot 
this continent wilt thou be read and worshipped; in 
distant India and the yet untrodden wildernesses of 
Australasia will thy name be known: and the tine 


may come when the British Isles will be but as specks 


of earth to the boundless countries that will speak 


their language and treasure up their glorious |itera- 


ture. Then will the halls of Abbotsford becom: 
“ pilgrim shrines,’ and every decayed memorial 
speaks of thee a relic. And when the tide of popu 


lation shall have poured over the mountain barrier 
filling r every highland glen with cotton tactories—and 
and such mechanical persons 


Rob Roy, 


the wild warriors and plaided clueftains that once trod 


*“ weavers, spline rs 


erect their looms in the very country of 


those rugged glens and heathery hills will still live in 
thy undying page, ane d thou wilt be the connecting link 
between a present and past age —the chronicler of the 


times ol ak: and deeds of the days of 
What strange 
wild legends—what turn 


the 


“tales of 
other years.” and savage customs— 
what deadiy feuds—what 
hhdenuty 


and fierce lay concealed belund thes: 


mountains that gird t 
but for thee would have passed unrecorded t 


pass nis 


lighlands hke a wall, and 


which 


oblivion; but, as the proplet of old smote the rock 


and the waters @ushed forth, so didst thou, with thy 
magic wand, touch those highland hills, and the whole 
losed to view! Then the bloody 


billowy scene Jay disel 


and English wars, what an historian would 


jowland 
and 


; hutssed 


they hav though upon the border side, 


The g ree blave nO Mor 


and the “ gallant Gordons” and thieving Armstrongs 
and Elietts keep honest snuff and tobacconist shops 
in Kelso aud Jedburgh, yet shall not the bitter feuds 
and midnight furays of their lawless, fearless ances- 
tors be furgotten. And when time shall have made a 
brick and mortar land of England—when some future 
Manchester or Birmingham perchance stands ree king 
and smoking where the merry forest of Sherwood 
stood, still will its verdant glades once ** clad in Eng- 
land's fadeless green,” and its strong and towering 
oaks, look fresh and unw ithered in thy pages. How 
will the future dwe!! npon the courtly pageantries of 


Kenilworth and the knightly chivalry of Ivanhoc— 
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—and the ridings and onslaughts of the border barons 
—and the gatherings of the clans in the seventy-six; 
and thy native humour will brighten many an eye, and 
thy touches of homely natural feeling thrill in many a 
Thousands will laue! 





bosom yet unborn. 1 and weep 


with thee in thy works when the kind heart and capa- 
cious head that conceived them are clods of the val- 
ley ; and A 

| wave 


As long as the thistle and | t 


will thy memory be worshipped and thy name trea- 
! c 


sured up in the hearts of posterity. 





SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN MAGAZINES. 
MY AUNT'S POODLE. 
Ca ' 
Bur, in order that our suff rings and our dangers 
d, that Mr. 


dogs generally—Lovely in 


way be fairly appreciated, it must be stat 


and Mrs. 


Briges dislike 





you be so cruel to the poor dumb beast?” said Miss 
Priscilla, unjustly and ill-naturedly singling out the 
family scape-goat, poor Jack Noland, for the question. 
Reproaches were showered upon poor Jack from all 
quarters, who bore them—together with a pretty 


smart lecture from aunt Margaret, and a hint about ; 


every shilling of her money being at her own disposal 
—with silence and resignation. Jack had, however, 
the good fortune to repair the error he had not com- 
mitted by the lucky application of an epigram he had 
lately read, which afforded him an opportunity of con- 
veying a pretty compliment to Mr. Lovely, highly 
gratifying to my old aunt, and at the same time ot 


revenging himself by a sly, but desperate hit at Miss | 


Priscilla. Perceiving her fondling the detested poodle, 


* slpropos, said Jack--the apropos was, certainly, 


somewhat too severe—* sd propos in an old news- 


paper which | picked up the other day, I met with 
} 


this epigram on an old maid caressing a lap-dog. 


articular; Pomponius Briggs and Miss Julia Briggs ,, ; 
I , : : , There was an awful pause, and Priscilla let the dog 
inherit the family aversion to the canine species, wilh night. : 
z ae ; : gently down. Jack resumed :— 
the supe raddition of a peculiar dislike to poodles be , 
} ] 2 Ru I'm not astonish nt nat 
yond al! other dogs, and of my aunt Margaret's Lovely \ k : » boaet 
beyond all other possible poo M Prise. the eats . 
fiftv-seven-year-old maiden cousin, loaths the very 
} | } P } ly A dead silence succeeded, which was only inter- 
Sierhii ol szovely, and hate mos ( tiv, simp : ’ : 
At EP mT ! , a ee a rupted by ny aunt Margaret desiring Jack to ring tor 
upo he true old-inaiden principle——bec se it haj " _ ag. “hay 
. } cofiee. "This was the first time in my life I had ever 
pens to be a favourite with aunt Margaret ; poor Jack . 
} ° } Oy . } known Jack to do a sav ige thing; and as we were 
and myself are the only two of the family who do not 
‘ ; endeavoured to 


entertain a sweeping dislike of 


take of the 


all dogs, yet we par- 
lv, and late him 


general aversion to Love 
for t 


In a word, not on 


he rea dog is an 


mi tiat the 
of us, | 


deadly foe to the animal, and would hang or drown it 


with heart and soul, 


unanuavie dog. mut was a 


{we cared. 


ay 

Within one hour of dinner-time we were all assem- 
bled in imy aunt Margaret's drawing-room.  <Atter 
she li received our felicitations, and listened to our 
Wisiie that she might enjoy many happy returns ot 
thie « Jack slily whispered in my ear, * Of course 


we don't mean too many, ’—she burst into tears ; 
ininented to see so few of her relations about her upon 
of the 
tood) had 
led her to have done with them for ever; de- |! 


ich a day; regretted that the misconduet 


Avusentees 


towards Mr. Lovely, be it unders 


| that she had altered her will in our favour, and 


hied that ‘sto aiter it 


slie was mistre 
Of thi 


ain af she 


should sce cause. edifying discourse, which 


lastec | dinner was announced, the text was “love! 
ime, love my dog,’ and the obvious moral, * look to 
your legacies.” Jt was not without its effect; and 

Juovely, who seemed to understand the intention of it, |! 


occasionally bent his evil eye upon each of us, 
Old Brives 


dog towards him; Pomponius drew a collat 


witha 
stled the | 
| 


look of villanous exultation. wh 


for the 


‘little rogue” from his pocket; Julia and Mamma |! 


each patted the * pretty fellow; and then turned 


with a look of drgust, to debble their fingers ! 


aside, 
with eau de cologne ; * Come hither, pretty poodle,” |! 
said Miss Priscilla, holding out some sugar-plums 
which 
poor 


fellow” a 


she had * brought on purpose for the dear dog ;" | 
Jack Noland to 


washing in the Serpentine next Sunday; 


little 


volunteered give the * 
whilst I vehemently swore that Lov ly grew prettier 
and prettier every day. Here Jack Noland drew me 
aside, and, assuming a ludicrous swagger of indepen- | ¢ 
dence, said: “1 will tell you what, Tom: this slavery 1 
is no longer to be borne;" adding, in his dry way, ‘ 
ly we must bear it, you know.” * ile 


The! 





dinner we had not a moment's 


At 


reptile was either jumping upon us, and growling till 


peace. 


he had extorted the choicest morsel on our plates, or| 


worrying us into a fever by snapping at our legs under) “ 


the table ; evidently with an intention te provoke us 


to the commission of some outrage upon him, which 


might draw down upon our heads the displeasure of,“ 


aunt Margaret. Presently, in pure spite, he ran 


yelping to his mistress, asif he had been hurt, although 
IT am persuaded no one had touched him. 


“ How can! 


dripping into the drawing-room. 


condition he 


our legs, and jumpin 


primand of Jack Noland, an 


have contributed to 


ing a laugh at the * 


be he lp d. 


utmost 
walked towards the window to conceal her tears, that 


rather troublesome.” 
most to assure aunt Marga 


to the drawing-room, he 
himself in my opinion by whispering to me, 


be Tt m; but l 


think cousin Priss will be in a hurry again to try and 


returning 
justily 


sure, don't 





‘It was rather ha 


me cut off with a shilling on account of that ras- 


cally poodle.” 

The rain was pouring in torrents; and the “ ras- 
cally poodle,” who, to add to his natural attractions, 
had been scampering about the muddy rounds, came 
In this interesting 
ran from one to another (carefully avoid- 
ing my aunt Margaret,) squeezing hunself between 
The fortitude 


} 
ne 


r 


g into our laps. 
with which the attack was borne by us all, and t 


hereic control we maintained over our feelings, were 


It is probable that aunt Margaret's re- 


istonishing. i 
ther hint about every 


shilling of her money being at her own disposal, may 


My first 


mpulse certainly was to toss the mongrel out ifthe win- 


strengthen our nerves. 


low ; but, considering that a good four hundred a-year 
for which I know I 
ossed out along with him. | contented myself by affect- 


am down in the will) might be 


unceremonious little gentleman, 


is T ealled him; and, with my cambrie pocket hand 





cerchiet, smearing the mud over my white silk stock- 


till they were dry. Noland and Pomponius 


ngs 


Briggs followed my example; Pomponius, as lhe was 
by scrubbing his white kersey- 
Mr 


senior, swore he was the most fortunate man 
h 


naking bad worse 
neres, mt ttering “* Two-p und ten, by Jingo 


Brigy 





it would not show mu black. 


whose French pink sarsnet dress was 


for 
Mrs. Briggs. 


yreathing, upon 


ruined four ever. merely simpered out, * Well, it cannot 


Miss Julia Briggs, like her papa, con- 
rratulated herself upon her wood fortune; for, being 
} 


ressed in white musiin, which would wash, “ it did'nt 
] * And 


h Miss Priscilla, whose saffron- 
‘oloured white satin dress, which never saw the light 


signity.’ 


nud 


‘xcept on state occasions, such as the present, and 


which was now in a condition to set at defiance the 


magic of the scourer, asseverated, as she 


it did not signify the least in the world.” When 
Mr. Lovely had thoroughly cleaned himself by his 


visits to us, he ventured to approach his mistress. 


I am fearful,” said my aunt, patting his back, for he 
was now perfectly dry, * Tam fearful Lovely has been 
It was now who should be fore- 


ret that, so far from being) 


troublesome, nothing, in our opinion, could be more 
| delightful than his good-natured playfulness—nothing 
more entertaining than his innocent frolics; and that, 
in every possible respect, Lovely was, incontestably, 
and beyond all means of comparison, the sweetest dog 
in the universe. 

My aunt Margaret's property is all funded; and, of 
her twelve hundred a-year, she regularly lays by two- 


thirds. This we happen to know. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Tue eighth number of this excellent periodical has just been 
Il by the Messrs. ¢ ! 


receive " arviil, 
It contains no less tt 


the agents for this countrs 
irticles 


host 


iterest andvaluc. Tl 


in twenty of which are of 


even more than usual i 1¢ first is a notice 


of two historical works published within the last three years 
vest account that we have hitherto 


in France, and contains the | 


met with, of that extraordinary event, the revolt of Naples 











under ‘Tomaso Anivello, or, as he is more com! only called 
Masaniello, and of the rash but romantic attempt of the chi 
valrous Duke of Gu which followed Masaniello’s insurree 
tion. The second isa biography of Mozart, full of interesting 

ils. The source from whenee they are derived is also 
the most authentic, being a volume of memoirs of the great 
mus piled by t second husband of his wife, Con 
stance Weber, and interspersed with many of his own letters 
The third article is a notice of several late works upon the 
mnooted question of t! be rvptian hieroglyphies, and particu 
larly of the hypothesis of the Russian Goulianoff (which by 
the Way it puts at rest for ever) and of the system discovered 
W the younger Champoillon, to whose zeal, ingenuity, and 
perseverance it does ample justice, while it  unsparingly 
eprobates his presumpt n, his vanit unl injustice to the 
talents and researches of his fellow-labourers. ‘The fourth 
rticle is ac parison ¢ thie larino Faliero of Byron and 
that of the French poet Casimir Delavigne ; the adventurous 
md unh ppy Frenchman finds littl favour in the eves of the 
reviewer, and we are «l to add, deserved! Of the 
twenty articles, these four are the only ones we have as vet 
read with the attention they deserve; but we anticipate 
much yratification and instruction from the remainder, among 
Which are another essay upon Spanish epic poetry, probably by 
Southey, and a history of the Knights Templars. ‘There is 
ilso a short notice Le tils de lhonumne a pocm by Merv 
ind Bartheler the latter of whom was, in July last, sen 
tenced the tribunal of correctional police of Paris toa fin 
of a thousand franes and three months Imprisonment for his 
weney in its concoction, The review contains some curious 


information respecting yi Napoleon—é 


The following extract is all we have room for at present 

| It appears that the ex-heir of an empire is a prisoner both 
im Ix ud mind. No Frenchman is allowed to be presented 
to him; no communication can be made to him, except through 
the edium of his no word must be uttered in his 
hearing Which might by possibility tou h the chord of ambi 
tion; he alone, of all the e:ilized world, is igeorant of the 
history of his father. His life is measured out by the square 
mad the rule; the ea etsof France and Austria determine 


The risk 
ot 


vy Which this enchantment of soul and 


on what he shall know, and what he shall think 


he is told he runs of ination by some crazy fanatic 


USSuss 
liberty, is the 
ted. 

preceptor to a late traveller, ‘that ! 


} 
I, see, and 


talisiian | 


waly ds efter * Rest porter tly assured, sir,’ said the grand 


ie reads and sees only what 


we Wish him to rea understand, If by any chance 
i letter, a packet, o1 
ve, his first care would be to deliver it to us uno 


till assured that 


a book, should fall into his hands without 
our knowled 
he would not even dare to look at it 


‘It appears then,’ remarked 


\™ ned 
he could do so without danger.’ 
the traveller, ‘that the son of Napoleon is far frem being as 
The answer was—‘ The 


u—he is placed in a very peculiar 


tree as We suppose him in France.’ 
t a pris a 
‘ Be satistied, said the grand-preceptor at another 
interview, ‘with knowing that he is happy, and that he is 


” 


position.’ 


is marked out for him; he ne- 


f doing 


without ambition. His career 


idea ) wut nerer 


lhap 


} } 


rie head 


ver Wi proach France— 


‘So much the better,’ say we; but this it must be confes 
sed is a singular way of arriving at so desirable an end. The 
young duke receives the education befitting a prince, and is 
taught the exercises becoming a soldier. He will not always 
and, on his escape from tutelage, he will hear 
The only personal aneedote 


remain a bov; 
and see things like other peo} le 
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here told of him would seem indeed, to indicate, that even a 


tragedians, and he has never visited foreign climes W hateve Now. who k ‘ 











in lt r ' 
present he is not altogether insensible to the peculiarity of) may have been the causes of his superiority over others, whie! in with tl urine une as 1 this r-plate? Only 
his situation. is universally acknowledged, he stands now unrivalled before) think what a saving there ’ 

‘On a late occasion, he appeared to be completely ab-} the American people, Many sage erttics remarked, why is Whe ‘ ’ . t i 
sorbed with some idea, and paid not the least attention to his’ first ¢ fforts were crowned with such dazzling suecess, that | ~ , unselt < 
lesson : all of a sudden, he struck his forehead with a sign) vouth more than his ius, attracted the attention of t! i ig “ eaee 
of impatience, and these words escaped him: ‘What is it) world, and that such precocious maturity would not r rE P Ths 
they want to make of me? do they think that I have the head) the test of time t their predictions have been defeats } . = thom the ted 
of my father?’ continual observation dis rsnew beauties in his represent of ; : a = , . 

—— tiot nil time stroving the ear iit te me owiehe 0 if 
JOURNAL OF HEALTH. nly ri ons them ints A rateful an : +} of 
rhis work is conducted by an association of physicians, ; “ad wes: d mg a it's e a ew : ; ' sl ya cs ol vr 
Philadelphia, among whom are Dr. Bell, Dr. Condie, and). . oe ; I ‘ “i as pT s : ; , ' . ' we 1! ‘ dy hk 
several others of hich professional r putation The | r a o 4 ris ae - = : as “ i! 
ect is to point out the means of preserving health and prevent The Ser, rae! cee arte WN 
lisease The stvle ‘ fit il il Wested of nsciusaies His = F sg r 7 
profess! mal phrasecologs techn l terms, & is Wi tel ki asta ' wows baer “gers nailpegtomes ce ! ' hw 
ybseure the subject to the unlearned reacer Every fam wpon Waiea near % ae * " . ' 
should have tt—for it is not only useful tentertau “ ” - & 77 ; a " 
‘ ! ’ 
| combining the i lhe agent for this ; oe from 
ty is Mr. William Burgess, Fulton-street ee eee = ee 
Int ting 1 ‘ undoutbyte " t 
ut cw “ re \ 
THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. t l \ 
—— : Ik r ' ‘ 
Wee Fi {—It cannot ed that | 
ive been fow native t f mx I there a 1 ‘ M , ' 
sunple causes, existing neithy Lon here tl \ 
nor the indolence or weakness of our "The i 7 
P = arat ' nt thr ’ “ 
‘ ' lea Y ‘ ’ P l 1 
meeived t! ‘ ‘ it ‘ ‘ ve vit! 
a lerstood the ' 1! = H ~ ’ re 
‘ ‘ the el . 
| 
, the act } 
1 Lite ! ( gf 1 ship had ta ed " . 
’ rn Besick the haract f our poy t ‘ 
tion of the trv, | } to afford ther tit 
tery it ts : ns af 3 be 
cate th one f ‘ 4 ” 
uggle for t | v other { 
The t Is of finds acles al ‘ ' ; edi 
‘ " t t . - 
‘ Re " ‘N 
untric i t ‘ I ’ ‘ t + 
‘ ! I 
‘ i i peearen { t 11 P whes P \ 
! 
The ' ra é t ; ' 
i" u I t ' th ent ‘ 
which I es him in le ol eat t Phe | i 
Sinews and bone well-pr ’ ; , } naticnt i . ; aml § 
well modulated ‘ t \ ch to! - ' : 
nd why + il Box ea 
feel on mn ina t! ‘ i tr 1 ter to exh ‘ 
! that it ! ts in his I ri nt ‘ 
‘ ‘ . 1 I 
' f 2 
t t ‘ ‘ perat 
und he t vt he \ i t ead P . 
Ss } . ‘ 
. t il I t to 
rT P : , 
j ead oil ote ail ' 
i , ; pen ‘ 
Since t tof! : John H pr we crit Lay 
Payne, t! ! i aA in em the j ses ' ‘ t T } 
hocrity ; and Mr. F t pp i t - e 4 ! i \eurs 
t rt! ipprobation of | His f ( have cas | tt r 
ts is f Upon a solid loul t ! He! not been t ‘ t | t { ’ ' ‘ » 
nto notice and supported by the plaudits of a few friend t mn t erry davs of Mr. Parric Putt Ps 
he has travelled through the prineipal ci f th ' horter and better t N go : ! 
Stat een every where greeted wit ail 1 iit, agli witha ties ae | ' , , ee 
I pplause His present en ent at the Park A certain lady, who w in the habit of t i i 
itre OnLy lirms t linpression previ vhich e did vant one ' th 1) ( f Row ! 
effort He has } ived Hamlet, Lear, Virgir lag i en rong other thines roucht we an ; Other . ! 
eral other parts, to very full and fashionable hous 1, | door-plat Levit it | eta 
ithough we could occasionally detect some bad readines. we Do tell me. mv low inquir er! n hea ’ ‘ , 
have never been more Warmly uiterested ar 1 pleased ited to ipplaud her pur hases, “if it In oe tant zi j ’ ; ; : " 
It is extraordinary where this young actor obtained his ideas come a dealer in old brass?) Of what possible use 1 this | ha eon presented to the duche {| the 
of excellence His style is not formed from any foreign plate ' : ited to the P . the bri . ‘ 
standard. He cannot. in this country, have enjoved many Bless me !°? re plied the wif vou know it ‘ ol ' 


permanent opportumitics of witnessing the efforts of celebrated | plan to ‘look ahead’ and buy things 
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- = ~ ——— — ST 
- COURTIER WINKS. 


AS SUNG BY MR. PLACIDE, IN THE CALIPH OF BAGDAD, WITH THE MOST UNBOUNDED APPLAUSE. 
[ The copy politely furnished for the New-York Mirror by the Managers of the Park Theatre. } 
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Courtier winks, mo-ney chinks, jus- tice to bid for, At com-mand, how they stand, Chas-seau en bas, 











Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! 
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ha! Poor rogues | hate and to ri- son I send, sir; Mo-rals and lives > > ck - 
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mend, — sir. Ila ha ha! ha! hatha! ha! ha ha! ha 
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Suitors' prvi tre affairs | Ifa judge doubt a Money lend, P'm your friend Lawsuits are stil! 
, ‘ , . ' ’ ‘_e . 2 ° 
Not worth a thought, sir; | La thin well we iw the cause, sir; Busine ss is done, sir; Like the ladies of old, sir 
Ww uste of time, quite a ermme Substance and wealth lo vour foes, Pll oppose Easiest won in 
Send them afar, Should have aid from the laws, sir Chancery bar, A shower of gold, sir 
4 ’ ' thet e ' > 
Ha! ha! hal & Ha! hat hat & Ha! ha! ha! &<« Ha! ha! ha! &e. 
Ty RAPHICAL ERRORS.—However careful editors may positer rendered it “ North American Reriew,” pronouncing GEORGE P. MORRIS, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR 
be, typographical blunders will sometimes occur by the care- it © very we ll calculated to attract the notice of children,” as - seibeitinenemiine 
’ ! | Published every S rd 
lessness of printers. In the “ whole course of our practice,” the subjects were Ulustrated with cuts! Publish very Saturday, at 163 William-street, between Beckman 
} 
| sod Ann streets Terms four « lollars per annum, payable im advance.— 
however, we have never met with so ‘queer’ a one, as that Porarors.—It is stated in a French paper, that by remov- | Ye subscription receiwed for a less period than one year. Each volume: 
i : entais four hundred and # ‘ i 
which was lately detected and corrected in the Courier and ing the flowers from the potato-plant as soon as they are fully | cagravines, includine the the, ee Sone lla arto pages, five copperplat 
: ; g mgs, including the ti age, and twenty-fve populer melodics ar- 
Enquirer. In noticmg a new work, recently published in) blown, the quantity of the er f the potato ts increased onc- | ranged with accompanments for the piane forte 
Bost entitled the © North American Arithmetic,” the com- ftourt 
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